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Although the general development of the system is naturally
progressive, the sudden demands of traffic, accompanied by
comparatively generous and yet limited funds, have introduced
many problems. Not the least of these is the selection of the
roads on which to do the work. Every citizen naturally thinks
that his particular road should be the first one improved. Unfor-
tunately, however, all cannot be first, and many cannot be
included in the program for many years. The only logical
and equitable scheme, therefore, is to choose those roads which
will render the greatest service to the largest number at the lowest cost.
This is the fundamental law of all public improvements.
The natural order of events is for each individual road to
develop from a trail to a paved way through a succession of stages
extending over a considerable period of time. The sudden
demands of traffic, however, are compelling many roads to make
the transition almost at once. No matter which plan is being
promoted, care must be taken that the scheme proposed is not
merely a move to exploit some material, accommodate some
contractor, or satisfy some political enterprise.
The charge has been made that the funds are spent on the
intercity road for the benefit of the city man and to the detriment
of the farmer. Almost invariably these intercity roads carry the
most traffic since they serve both the cities and the rural district
through which they pass, in which there are probably as many
residents as would be reached by the same length of road placed
elsewhere. Therefore their improvement renders the greatest
service to the largest number. Furthermore, these roads may
be already absorbing the greater part of the local taxes simply
because the traffic on them demands it. In a purely rural
community this condition often works a hardship on the local
people, and any scheme of improvement by other than their
own funds brings instant relief and benefit. For example, a
certain township in Illinois was spending more than 75 percent of
its road and bridge tax on one stretch of road on which less than
5 percent of the traffic originated in the township. When
this road was taken over by the state, the township was relieved
of the burden and consequently, without increasing the taxes, had
four times as much money as before to apply to the roads serving
its own people.
The counterpart to the charge that the cities instead of the
country are benefiting from present road improvement is the